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particular, that the particular is the embodiment of the universal
But it is not required that the two must ultimately be one, that
ultimately there must be only one particular and only one uni-
versal, that the same thing must be the particular and the uni-
versal, and that whether we call it a particular or universal must
be immaterial. But in Indian philosophy it is the same viewed
from two different points of view. Viewed as the ultimate material
cause, we may call it the particular; and viewed as the ultimate
formal or final cause, we may call it the universal. That is why
some interpreters, like Max Miiller, of Buddhist works felt that
reality, for Buddhism, is the particular; while others, like Suzuki,
noted that it is the final universal. The former rely on the
Buddhist doctrine that jati is unreal; the latter on the doctrine
that the ultimate reality is samatd. While the Vedantins call the
Brahman sdmdnya, the Buddhists call their Tathata samatd.
Sdmdnya is derived from samdna, and samatd from sama. But
both sama and samdna mean the same. They mean equal,
uniform, etc. So both the Buddhists and the Vedantins unify, in
their conception of the ultimate reality, the ideas of the particular
and the universal.
Though the idea of this identity is not very prevalent in Euro-
pean thought, it is not absolutely alien to it. We know that the
Absolute of Bradley and Bosanquet is a system of universals or
universal judgments, and yet it is the individual. The two ideas
are combined in the conception of the Absolute. And for this
reason, finally, the Absolute as a system of hypothetical judgments
turns out to be a system of categorical judgments finally.
In Bradley's logic, no hypothetical judgment is true without
categorical basis. But in truth, every categorical judgment is
hypothetical. Even the singular and the particular judgments are
imperfect hypothetical^ If we retain the position as such, we are
involved in a vicious circle. The truth of a categorical is a hypo-
thetical, but the truth of the hypothetical depends on the cate-
gorical. The solution of this difficulty lies in affirming their final
identity. It may be that, after this identification, there would be
neither the categorical nor the hypothetical judgment; judgment
itself may be transcended. The Absolute as an individual is its
categorical aspect, and as a system of hypothetical judgments is
its hypothetical or universal aspect. And those aspects are abso-
lutely one, and do not transcend each other in the Absolute. Hence
the Absolute is both the particular and the -universal.
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